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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fund tal principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
8 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.”” 








Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Revigrovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1.- Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN * 

FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES} 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 

Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneide, N. Y. 


will receive prompt attention. 
—_——, vyYyYyYY 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Ghurch, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &¢c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of hould acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 60 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 63 cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can ‘be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may. be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 














The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preeeding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conpn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect’ savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Circuar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
ite usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND AEASUKES. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Reaurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. ' 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. : 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 





ted to God. 
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Fourier and Bible Commun- 
ism.—No. 38. 





PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT TAUGHT BY FourrER, 
AS FLOWING FROM THE Reticion or At- 
TRACTION, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE INTERCOURSE OF THE Sexes. 

1. The soul of every human being is analo- 
gous to the Musical Octave. It has twelve ra- 
dical passions, from which all others are derived 
as froma root. 

Fourier teaches that the soul or passional 
system of every human being is analogous to 
the musical octave in the number of its radi- 
cal passions, and in the capabilities of accord 
and discord of these, within their own individ- 
ual range, as also within the wider range of 
their connections with all other whole or par- 
tial octaves of their series; that is, with all 
other beings and things of their own sphere. 

The analogies of the passional system of 
man with the musical, have been traced out by 
himself and followers to a considerable degree, 
but it would be quite inopportune to follow 
them for the present ; it will suffice for our 
actual purpose that I should state that Fourier 
teaches that the passional octave has twelve 
radical passions, from which all the other pas- 
sions of man are derived by subdivision, as 
from a common root; that these twelve are 
the three Distributives, the four Affectives, and 
the five Sensitives ; the seven first being equi- 
valent to the fuller tones of the diatonic scale, 
and presiding more dircetly over the social in- 
tercourse of human beings, by affection and 
by orderly distribution ; whilst the five Sensi- 
tives, or the half tones of the chromatic scale, 
preside more directly over the intercourse of 
man with nature. 

Thus the five Sensitives may be considered 
as the basis which places human nature in con- 
tact with its planetary abode, the four Affec- 
tives as resting immediately upon these, in 
intimate connection, and as impelling or draw- 
ing human beings into social intercourse with 
each other ; and the three Distributives as still 
higher in the pyramidal seale, or as those which 
take occasion from the play of the aforesaid 
Affectives and Seavitives to distribute human 
gatherings into Series of sub-divisiona! groups, 
according to the universal method of order and 
barmony, thus drawing mer into complete unity 
with each other; and thence also into unity 
with the Creative Principle of all above, and 
with nature below. 

Thus the passional soul of every human 
being stanas in the same relations to its pas- 
sional octave, as the monochord to the musical, 
and every sou! string may thus be supposed to 
have some fundamental properties of pitch and 
of intonation, or of Character, which must 
dictate the position of the octave in its con- 
nection with all others ; whence we may rise to 
the conception of all human characters as dis- 
tributed by God throughout humanity, as mono- 
chords throughout the world of sound, and 
therefore as susceptible of being instrumented 
and brought into orchestral combinations of 
higher and higher grade with adequate players 
and leaders. 

To instrument musical strings, is evidently 
analogous to the placing of human beings in 
those Domestic-Industrial and religious condi- 
tions whicl, shall enable each individual char- 
acter to know and to find its appropriate com- 
panions, and to co-operate fully with them 
under the hands of the player. As regards 
the players of an instrumented Series of human 
passional octaves, we must conceive of them 
as Providences, moral, mental and material, 
embodied in Councils or Directions, which 
draw their inspirations from and are them- 
selves bound by the laws of the Series, and 
which are thus simply the points of conver- 
gence, or the most complete exponents of the 
soul of harmony within. 

Such Providences will never dictate conduct 
arbitgarily, any more than the player of a mu- 
sical instrument would attempt or care to dic- 
tate to the tones he must harmonize. Their 
rule of conduct will consist altogether in the 
striking of fundamental accords and key notes, 
felt by all to be the best for the time being, 
and in thus unconsciously swaying indivic ual 
conduct in the same way that key notes and 
key accords sway the expression and inter- 
mingling of sound, binding all wih bands in- 
deed, but with bands willirgly and even enthu- 





siastically borne. 


In a Series of human beings thus brought 
together and thus instrumented and thus 
played, Harmony will necessarily result from 
the freest possible social intercourse ; from the 
freest groupings of individuals with each other 
in aceordance with their fundamental attrac- 
tional or harmonic connections ; from the freest 
formations, and transformations and reformations 
of “groups,” subject only to the fandamental 
Divine laws of the Social Series; in the same 
manner as the formations, transformations and 
reformations of accords in all the interminglings 
of Musical Harmony are subject only to the 
natural laws of that Series. 

It is thus that Fourier teaches the bringing 
together of human beings in adequate numbers, 
in adequate domestic industrial conditions, and 
under such adequate providential councils, as 
shall enable the Social Series to distribute its 
Social Harmonies. And itis thus that the 
“Series” seems to be the foundation of all uni- 
ty and harmony ; and seems, moreover, to be a 
something which we may construct or put to- 
gether, according to our knowledge and prac- 
tical abilities in every department of physical, 
mental and moral art. 

Tho whole world or series of sounds has no 
doubt existed from the beginning of time, but 
men have only lately learned to construct and 
perfect the many instruments which now har- 
monize them. it is not, therefore, astonishing, 
that the principles and means of social harmo- 
ny should be of still later invention, and the 
difficulties of instrumental construction greater. 
But the invention is in this case likewise fun- 
damentally that of the Series, only the notes of 
the scale are human beings, and the instru- 
ments, the architectural and territorial end 
other conditions of human organizations—the 
bodies, as it were, into which the Spirit-Serits 
must be born. 

2. The preceding general considerations in 
regard to the passional octave, lead us now toa 
more particular consideration of the four Affec- 
tions, with especial reference to the Love-passion 
of sex, which is one of them. 

To apply these geueral principles in regard 
to the conduct of men, laid down by Fourier 
as derived from the Jaws of Attraction and the 
Series, to the more especial intercourse of the 
Sexes, we must now return to what was said at 
the outset in regard to the subdivisions of the 
soul-monochord into twelve radical passions.—- 
It was there stated that Fourier teaches how 
four affective passions impel or draw human be- 
ings into social intercourse, bared upon the 
passional intercourse of the Sensitives with na- 
ture, and ordered by the Distributive passions, 
which thus draw men into unity with each oth- 
er, with God, and with nature. 

If we will now look abroad upon the Social 
intercourse of human beings in general, that 
which ought first of all to arrest our attention, 
is, that that intercourse has two principal 
Modes. The one Mode is that of the gather- 
ings or groupings of human beings, for pur- 
poses directly connected with the working and 
ordering of their planetary abode, and the 
material moveubles of its surface,—and the 
other is that of the gatherings and groupings 
of human beings for purposes more directly 
connected with each other. The former, Four- 
ier terms the Major Mode, and the latter, the 
Minor—-there being a striking analogy between 
the ‘* pathos”? of the Social Major aud that 
of the musical, as also between that of each of 
the respective minors. 

Fourier then teaches that the major-mode of 
social gatherings or groupings is stimulated by 
the two passional affectives of Ambition and 
Friendship, and the minor-mode by the minor 
affectives of Love and Familism. Now cach 
of these affective passions, it will be found 
moreover, is of a twofold nature, impelling or 
drawing men into groupings or gatherings, af- 
ter the manner of a twofold spring of conduct. 
The one spring is more hidden, more secret, 
more iutangible or vague, more spiritual in its 
agency and purposes; the other more visible, 
more open to inspection, more tangible, more 
material. 

Thus the gatherings or groupings of Ambi- 
tion are stimulated by the spiritual spring of 
** glory,” and by the more material spring of 
* interests.” 

Glory seems to be but an intangible some- 
thing, an ‘* empty bubble”—anil yet the gath- 
erings to the appeal of its trnmpet-voice have 
ever shaken the nations. 1t seems to be of the 
nature of all spirit communion between man 
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cy, yet with tremendous power for good or|tive, more intense and more elevated compan- 


for evil. 

The more material spring of Ambition, ex- 
pressed in a very geveral way as that of “ inter- 
ests,”’ is, on the other hand, much more tangible 
and more visible in its purposes, if not in its 
origin. It gathers or groups human beings 
together for purposes connected with the pro- 
duction, the inerease, the conservation and the 
distribution of wealth, and is therefore for 
good or for evil, according as it is connected 
with or disconnected from wise and generous 
aims. 

The springs of Friendship are likewise two- 
fold. The spiritual spring of Friendship is 
that hidden, intangible “‘ sympathy,” which 
impels or draws together those who are con- 
nected by its secret workings ; and the material 
spring is that which impels or draws men into 
the visible fellowships and bodily commerce of 
industrial life. 

It is well known that human beings seek 
ardently the fellowships and companionships of 
common occupations, but it is only when the 
spiritual spring acts in concert with the materi- 
al spring, that the Friendship is thorough or 
lasting ; but neither can it be thorough, last- 
ing, or of real social advantage, when it rests 
solely upon the quiescent sympathies apart 
from its natural props in the more active and 
positive intercourse of material life. 

From this analysis of Ambition and Friend- 
ship, it must be seen how truly they belong to 
the major mode of human groupings—for such 
groupings were explained to be those, which 
connect themselves directly with the working 
and ordering of ovr planetary abode, and the 
material moveables of its surface ; and such 
are evidently the connexions of business inter- 
ests and of industry. 

We thus reach the affective passions of the 
Minor mode of affective life—not so much mi- 
uor in the sense of lesser or inferior, as in the 
sense of a more tender and more veiled expres- 
sion when compared with the brilliant fugues 
and open-day cymbol-strikings of the Social 
aa of the musical major. Love is the hyper- 
cardial, as Fourier expresses it, of the minor 
mode ; or stands in the same relations to Fami- 
lism, in which Ambition stands to Friendship. 


The springs of love are likewise two-fold, 
or Spiritual and Material, and impel or draw 
the sexes together, by the spiritual correspon- 
dences and inter-communions of sentiment, and 
by the more instinctive correspondences and 
inter-communions of bodily forms. 

The spiritual spring seems in this case, as 
in the case of the other affections, to be the 
pre-destined coadjutor of its more material 
of physical companions. The pursuit of ‘ in- 
terests ’? in Ambition, apart from that of hon- 
esty and honor, the pursuit of ** industry” in 
Friendship, apart from that of sympathetic 
companionship, and the pursuit of the material 
tie in Love, apart from its spiritual sentiment- 
ality —are all ignoble and socia!ly impotent. 

But the pursuit of glory, on the other hand, 
apart from interests ; the pursuit of sympathies, 
apart from the fellowships of useful occupa- 
tious ; and u dreaming sentimentality in love, 
apart from its more actual bodily realities— 
tuust all end in emptiness and folly. Ic the 
case of Love, as in the case of Ambition and 
Friendship, the spiritual inter-communion must 
aid and abet the material inter-communion, 
and be aided and abetted by it in the manner 
ordained for each affection, by superior wisdom 
and superior perceptions of propriety. 

The affective passion of Love now leads us 
to that of Familism, in the same manner that 
Ambition led us to Friendship ; for just as the 
councils of Ambition impregnate the womb of 
industry and thus create within it the friendly 
relationships of industrial life, so do the softer 
councils of Love impregnate the womb of pa- 
rental and filial relationships, and thus create 
within it these main pillars of Family inter- 
course. 

Familism is the fourth Cardinal affection, or 
the second affective of the Minor Mode ; of that 
Mode, viz., which draws human beings more 
divectly into connexion with each other. 

In it we again find the twofold Spiritual and 
Material spring of intercourse ; for parents and 
children are not only those enforced as it were 
by the more material tie of blood and birth, 
bat also those freely chosen by adoption. It is 
this tie which Fourier deems the Spiritual tie 
of Familism, and which must baptize the Ma- 
terial, to render it altogether good. Many a 
parent and child are in the juxtaposition of 
fleshly relationship, whose spirits are far asun- 
ier ; whilst many parental and filial relation- 
ships exist, with which the flesh has nothing to 
to 

There is no doubt, however, that the phy- 
sical or material relationship in this case, 
ax in all other relationships of affection, is the 
most energetic ; and will, in all suitable condi- 
tivas, stimulate its more dreamy and imagina- 


ion. 

The natural births of Familism are as the 
hereditary and caste trades of industry, which 
frequently give rise to the free adoptions of 
cloice ; and its adoptions are as the spontane- 
ous outbreaks of professional genius, instincts, 
and aptitudes, which are often evolved and com- 
pleted by the more steady babits of routine. 
From all that precedes, it is evident that the 
affective passion of Love does not stand by 
itself, or in such manner that it may be treated 
separately from and perhaps diversely from the 
other affectives, but that it is an integral part 
of the whole passional Soul or monochord,— 
an integral part of the passional octave or in- 
dividual passiona] Series of every human be- 
ings and which must therefore be treated and 
ruled by the Laws of Attraction and the Se- 
ries, in the same manner as the other affectives 
under the penalty of otherwise dislocating the 
whole mechanism, and thus bringing evil not 
only upon its own head, but upon that of the 
whole Social system. 

Now as regards Ambition and Friendship and 
Familism, it is deemed highly praiseworthy to 
multiply and intermingle the accords and rela- 
tionships of the Series in the greatest possible 
degree. He who should bind himself unto ail 
men in the groupings and gatherings of a wor- 
thy Ambition ; he who should fraternize with adl 
men, from sympathy, and by reason of industrial 
relationships ; he who should embrace them all 
in one common bond of Familism—should deem 
them all his children—would be a demi-god ; 
but he who should stand in the relations of 
Spiritual Love with more than one individual, 
is upon dangerous ground ; and he who should 
add the material tie to the spiritual, is damned. 

Here is a contradiction which ought to be 
cleared up. 

Fourier reasons thus: When God created 
man, He knew what he was about. He gave 
man ‘ Attractions” to draw him to his Des- 
tinies. And distributed these attractions as 
passional soul octaves throughout humanity in 
the Series which distributes harmonies every 
where else. He has taught us moreover by 
ages of experience, that all series must be in- 
strumented and played according to the funda- 
mental laws of their correspondencies, and in- 
dependently of all arbitrary human distinctions 
of right and wrong; and that the fundamental 
correspondencics of human social intercourse are 
given by Ambition, Friendship, Love, and Fam- 
ilism—four out of the twelve radical notes of 
each passional Octave. 

And now can it be wise—can it possibly be 
for good—that the single Love note should be 
fettered, as no other passional note is—that 
the love notes alone of the Series should be 
paired or coupled indissolubly in such manner 
as not only to prevent their own sufficient play, 
but also to dislocate and damage the play of 
all the others ? 

And who can fetter or bind indissolubly and 
sufficiently the attractions, the passional notes 
created and ordained in all their workings by 
God? Work they ever will, for evil or for 
good; for evil, uuder a regime of barriers and 
Coercion ; for good, under the law and liber- 
ties of the Series. 

But, savs a false morality here, is not jeal- 
ousy the wrath of a man? and what will you 
do with jealousy, in your law of the Series, with 
its many accords and correspondencies ? 


And what sows aad cultivates jealousy, I re- 
join, so much as an education from youth up 
in the habits of exclusive expectations and ex- 
clusive rights, with a very niggardly supply of 
such expectations and such rights to render 
them more precious? There are jealousies in 
Ambition, and Friendship, and in Familism, and 
yet we are taught to be generous in all these. 
In Love alone we are taught and drilled into an 
avarice which must issue in jealousy, distrust, 
revenge and murder. 

But disease ? continues morality. 

And what more prolific source of disease, 
than the fetterings of your system, the conse- 
quent under-supply in some directions, the 
over-supply and misdirections in others 7— 
What more prolific source of disease than the 
darkness into which you thrust the whole ques- 
tion, because you will not treat God’s attractions 
as the messengers of love, which they are, but 
as demons of hell, because of the blackenings 
of your own den of corruption and hypocrisies ? 

But licentiousness ? oh Fourier. 

Yea, and what is licentiousness? Is it not 
in all cases the breakings out of compressed at- 
tractions ?—not always the attractions immedi- 
ately compressed, but very often those which 
find easiest outlet, but whose irruption is vio- 
lent and disorderly under pressure from their 
imprisoned brethren ? 

n the licentiousness of Rome and Greece, 
do we not generally find tyranny above, and 
slavery and idleness below ?—that is, the attrac- 
tions of Ambition and Friendship and Fami- 





lism compressed or perverted, and breaking out 
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in violence, and in vice through the readily)“ Who being the brightness of his glory, and the 


opened sluice in all such cases of material 
love ? 

Do not deceive yourself, oh Morality! At- 
traction cannot be compressed; it will always 
laugh your barriers to scorn, and strew your 
path with destruction ; but deepen its channel 
and course, guide it, but do not obstruct, and it 
will be unto thee and thine as the Spirit of God 
for good. 

But the word of God? finally objects Moral- 
t 


True, but the interpretation, I rejoin.— 
There is a word of God which speaks through 
all nature, and the interpretation of which has 
frequently modified, and still has power to mod- 
ify the interpretations of revealed will. The 
two words cannut clash although tie interpreta- 
tions may. The highest interpretation of 
God’s word as given by nature, is Attraction, 
and the Law of the Series ; revise, therefore, the 
interpretation of the revealed word once more, 
as regards the relations of Love and of the 
Sexes, and it will doubtless re-echo Attraction 
and the Series! 

Finally, the Civcudar itself may now ask: 
If such be the true principles of conduct laid 
down by Fourier, as deduced from Attraction 
and the Law of the Series, why have his.fol- 
lowers so generally ignored them ? 

The reply is—-Because they argued that from 
these principles themselves the Series had first 
of all to be constructed by the bringing together 
of sufficiently educated numbers, and instru- 
menting them in adequate domestic, industrial, 
architectural and territorial conditions. 

But why, the Circular perhaps continues, 
did not one of these embryo phalanxes hold 
together at least as embryos, until the due 
period of gestation had been completed ? 

It is difficult to give a sufficient reply to this; 
for although pecuniary difficulties no doubt 
overwhelmed some, it remains that such diffi- 
culties might have been overcome by others, if 
they had been religious bodies. 

It is in the want of a common Religious 
faith, and common principles of conduct flow- 
ing from it, that we shall probably find 

‘+ The little rent within the lute 

Which soon should make the music mute.” 
For whilst the key-stone of the arch was want- 
ing, the a themselves rested upon the 
treacherous sands of iadustrial and pecuniary 
hopes, and some superficial social enjoyments ; 
aud when the winds blew and the rains fell, all 
strength of cohesion departed. 
————_—X————X—X—_!: 
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The Word Needed Now. 
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If there is one thing more than another that 
needs to be spoken to living earnest men, to-day, 
it 1s the truth in regard to Christ and thy histo- 
ry of Christianity. For both are little under- 
stood. The whole subject of the position of 
Christ, his relation to the world, the past history 
of his kingdom and government, and the charac- 
ter of religious movement for the last 1800 years, 
stands in a vague and false light, and men grope 
in ignorance and uncertainty concerning it. 


But the truth exists and is accessible, on all 
these pomts. The great facts of Christ’s nature 
and his mission, of his relation to mankind as a 
Savior, of the nature and organization of his 
Kingdom, of his Second Coming and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, are clearly revealed in the New 
‘Testament, and under the guidance of the Spirit 
of truth may be seen and thoroughly understood. 
And the thorough understanding of these facts is 
the basis on which to estimate the character and 
history of the religious world since the apostolic 
age. 

The facts that may be noted from the New 
‘Testament are such as these: 

1. Christ is the Son of Gud. He is nota mere 
man endowed with wonderful genius and good- 
ness, and wisdom, neither is he a being standing 
somewhere between God and man, superangelic 
and singular: but he is the Sun vf God in’ the 
deepest meaning of the term. And how much 
the term means may be gathered from such words 
as these: “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by him; and without him was 
not any thing made that was made. In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men. And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld hisglory, the glory as of the only begot- 





express image of his person, and upholding all 
things by the word of his power, when he had 
by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high.” Such passages as 
these and many others that might be quoted, 
show that Christ is the Son of God ina sense 
which can be applied to no other being. 

2. His mission is declared to be “ to save his 
people from their sins.” “What the law could 
not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh: 
that the righteousness of the law might be ful- 
filled in us who walk not after the flesh but after 
the Spirit.” 

3. That he stands as a Savior in a resurrection 
position. “I delivered unto you first of all, that 
which I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins, according to the scriptures ; and that he 
was buried, and that he rose again the third day 
according to the scriptures.” ‘ Now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first fruits of them 
that slept.” “Iam crucified with Christ; nev- 
ertheless, I live, yet not I but Christ liveth in 
me.” 

4, His kingdom is represented as a spiritual 
kingdom, which was to be organized in the spir- 
itual world, and which was finally to be manifes- 
ted from thence into this world, and to break in 
pieces and consume all other kingdoms, and reign 
forever and ever. 

5. He was to come the secund time, within 
the life-time of the generation which stood with 
him during his first advent, and his elect were 
then to be gathered together, and pass into the 
resurrection world. 

6. That at his Second Coming, his kingdom 
was organized in the invisible world, and that 
kingdom since that time has ruled the nations 
with a rod of iron, preparing the way for the 
final consummation, “ when the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ, and he shall reign forever and 
ever.” 

There needs now to be a full and thorough dis. 
cussion of these points which we have briefly 
and hastily noted. For in them is the key to 
past history, and to the present world-movement. 
In them are the germs of great revolutions in the 
future, which shall touch with transforming power 
every institution of society and every relation and 
function of man.—r, L. P. 





The American Race. 

The World has an article on the ‘* American 
Race,” which runs as follows: 

Our vast increase is not, as many imagine, to 
be mainly attributed to the increase of foreign 
population. The extent of the foreign element is 
greatly overrated. Of our entire population of 
1850—reaching 23,347,884—2,210,028 were re 
turned as born in foreign countries. Unless offi- 
cial figures lie, it cannot be denied that our in- 
crease is to be ascribed chiefly to the productive 
and expansive energies of the Anglo-Saxon stock 
of this continent—precisely the same agency that 
impelled us so rapidly forward in our early histo- 
ty, when immigration was comparatively un- 
known. From 1812 to 1821, according to official 
documents, printed by the House of Commons, the 
entire emigration from the United Kingdom to this 
country was cnly 68,988, and from other parts of 
Europe it was comparatively insignificant; and 
yet our population in that period augmented two 
mnillions, or thirty-three and a third per cent. It 
is not without good grounds that Bancroft esti- 
mates in his history, that at least one-third of the 
population of the whole United States is formed 
of the descendants of the New England Puritans, 
who were all of pure Anglo-Saxon origin. ‘The 
natural increase of our white population from births 
alone, independent of immigration, has averaged 
thirty per cent. every ten years during the past 
century. Without foreign immigration, the na- 
tion would have doubled once in twenty-scven 
years, though with it it has doubled once in twen- 
ty-three. Spamards began to colonize this conti- 
nent, concurrently with the English, and for two 
hundred years they occupied a large extent of it ; 
and there are now in America not more than four 
millions of actual Spanish descent, while there 
are at least fifteen millions of English and Scotch 
descent. 

We know that it has become rather unpopular, 
on this side of the water, to assert any superiority 
to that old British stock that is styled the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Demagogues would have our adop- 
ted citizens of other descents believe that the 
praise of their race implies the dispraiso of others. 
But so much the worse for the demagogues. We 
do not believe there is in this country an intellec- 
tual member of the Celtic, or the Teutonic, or the 
French family, that does not respect the stock 
that calls itself Anglo-Saxon. ‘Three hundred 
years ago, this race numbered less than three mil- 
lions; it is now the most numerons race in the 
world, the Slavic alone excepted. It is not only 
the most numerous, but it is undoubtedly the 
most energetic and influential. It is gradually 
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the world. It is superseding every other language, 
and treading down every other idiosyncrasy. It 
is expansive, if not aggressive, everywhere. The 
Frenchman feels it in Canada ; the Roman in the 
Northern Archipelago; the Italian in Malta: the 
Greek in the Ionian Islands; the Spaniards in Cu- 
ba, and other portions of Mexico; the Dutch at 
the Cape, and at Natal; the Indian in the Rocky 
Mountains, and at the Isthmus; the African at 
Liberia, and at Sierra Leone; the Arab at Suez, 
and the Nile; the Australian at Sydney and Ade- 
laide; the Malay at Bombay, and in Birmah ; 
the Chinese at Hong Kong and Canton ; and finally 
the stiffest of all had to bend before it—the Ja- 
panese at Jeddo. 

But the world will, in due time, see a stronger 
and nobler race than the Anglo-Saxon—a race, 
which, like that which made Greece what it was, 
which made Rome what it was, and which has 
made England what it is, will be mixed, but mixed 
of richer materials than were ever combined be- 
fore. The immigration from all parts of Europe, 
which began in repulsion there, will increase in 
geometrical ratio by attraction here, and under its 
influence, the people of this country will gradual- 
ly become a distinct and peculiar people. Gath- 
ered from every choice stock in the world, they 
are fast amalgamating; and by operation of the 
law which acts through the whole animal world, 
it must become invigorated and in every essential 
respect improved. There is, hereafter, to be an 
American race, and it will be known and read of 
by all men as the race paramount. Forty years 
hence, even according to the past ratio of increase, 
the American people will outnumber the united 
population of England, France. Spain, Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Switzerland; and there 
are persons now living, who will see our people 
outnumber all the inhabitants of Europe com- 
bined. 

Such facts as these are interesting and encourag- 
ing to the believer in progress, and to him who has 
hope in the world’s future. That there is a great 
future before mankind and especially before that 
portion of mankind which is now being molded and 
developed into the American race, we believe. There 
is a providence of God at work leading that race 
forward, and we shall yet see on this continent a 
development of civilization and human advancement 
far beyond any thing which Gentile history has re- 
corded. It will not do to base our calculations of 
the future on the mere fact that a new and energetic 
race is being unfolded from materials gathered trom 
all lands, and is entering into the possession of a 
continent opulent with the resources of nature ; 
and that all the culture of other countries and 
ages, stands asa minister to this country and this 
people. There is something deeper than all this at 
work here, and that is the providence of God and 
the influences and power of his kingdom. There was 
a race gathered in the invisible world at the Second 
Coming of Christ, from all nations and kindreds 
and tongues, and especially from the descendents of 
Abraham—the old faith-heroes and servants of God, 
who had kept the knowledge of him and into whom 
his life had flowed. And of these, with Christ at 
their head, was the kingdom of Resurrection Life 
founded, which has since ruled the world, and which 
is the central power and nation from whence have 
gone forth the laws of progress, and the decrees of 
history. And this kingdom to-day is ruling the 
progress of this country and of this race with an 
irresistible power, preparing the way for a union of 
the visible and invisible worlds, the subjection of 
earth to heaven, and the final victory and reign of 
God. The great fact of the future to which man- 
kind is everywhere marching, directly or indirectly, 
is the establishment of the kingdom of God on earth. 
The first manifestation of that kingdom, in the 
sphere of visible life, will be at the point where hu- 
man civilization and progress is greatest, and that 
point to-day is in this country. Hence here are we 
to look and work for its coming ; and in the light of 
this impending event are to be interpreted all the 
signs and events of the times. While we rejoice in the 
progress of the age, and the lifting light of a won- 
derful future opens glorious visions to us, let us 
never forget the primal source of all the beneficent 
achievements of the race ; and that source is Christ; 
and his heavenly kingdom.—r. tL. P. 








From Europe. 


We have four days’ later European intelligence 
by the City of Baltimore, which passed Cape Race 
on Thursday evening. Her latest dates, via 
Queenstown, are of the 16th inst. No new move- 
ment in Syria is reported. The English Govern- 
ment has authorized the landing there of 1,500 
troops and marines from the flee:. Garibaldi had 
visited Naples and hada confereuce with the Rev- 
olutionary party. The Neapolitans claim to have 
repulsed an attempted landing near Reggio and at 
Candritell by Garibaldians. Naples had been 
proclaimed to be ina state of seige. Austria is 
reported as assuming a threatening attitude io- 
ward Piedmont, on account of Garibaldi’s an- 
nouncement, in his letter to Victor Emanuel, of a 
projected attack upon Venice. There were ru- 
mors of a proclamtion by the Emperor of Austria 
declaring a release from the Villafranca treaty. 
And it is also said that, in case Garibaldi lands in 








Naples, Gen. Lamoriciere wil! cross the Roman 
frontier under promise of support from Austria, 
when Austria will renounce the obligations im- 
posed upon her by the Viilafranca treaty, and attack 
Garibaldi. There was great activity in the Aus- 
train marine department. The establishment of 
a complete understanding relative to European af- 
fairs between Austria and Prussia, as arrived at in 
the conference of the two Emperors at Tophitz, is 
officially announced.— Tribune. 





Matters of Mention. 





...-According toa statement in the Tribune, 
it is conceded by those who have the best oppor- 
tunities of knowing, that Mr. Wm. B . Astor 
(son of the late John Jacob Astor, of N. Y.City) 
is worth not one dollar short of $40,000,000— 
and that the annual increase of his property is 
about $3,000,000. 

.---Mr. Bronte, the father, of the Bronte Sisters, 
is still living, and until recently, continued to 
preach in the church at Haworth. On the 2Ist 
of last month, however, he preached his last ser- 
mon. Ile will be succeeded, by his assistant 
minister, Rev. Mr. Nichol, the husband of Char- 
lotte Bronte, and will himself live in repose from 
active duty among the people whose pastor he 
has been for so many years. 

.-.-Three hundred thousand acres of land on 
Hawaii, Sandwich Islands, being one twelfth of 
the whole area of the Kingdom, were recently 
sold for $3,100. It contains halfa dozen good 
sized volcanoes, and four or five large sheep farms. 
The purchaser was a Mr. C. C. Harris. 


..--Mr. Beecher declines the doctorate which 
was conferred upon him by Amherst College in 
the following very neat and characteristic letter: 

Peekskill, August 21, 1860. 

To the President and Board of Trustees of 
Amherst College: 

Gentlemen :—I have been duly notified that at 
the last meeting of the Board of Trustees, the title 
of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon me. 

It would certainly give me pleasure should any 
respectable institution bear such a testimony of 
good wili. But that Amherst College, my own 
mother should so kindly remember a son, is a pe- 
culiar gratification. 

But all the use of such a title ends with the 
public expression of a wish to confer it. For the 
rest, it would be but an incumbrance, and furnish 
anaddress by no means agreeable to my taste. I 
greatly prefer the simplicity of that name which 
my mother uttered over me in the holy hour of 
infant consecration and baptism. May I be per- 
mitted, without seeming to undervalue your 
kindness, or disesteeming the honor meant, to re- 
turn it to your hands: that I may to the end 
of my life be, as thus far I have been, simply 

Henry Warp Bercuer. 

. ---Southbern Kansas has not been refreshed by 
enough rain to wet the earth, for five months. 
Vegetation is parched and dead. There will be 
no crops in that regoin this year. The wind is 
hot, like the Simoon of the African deserts. A 
correspondent of the Tribune, writing from Mound 
City, July 7th, said that his wife was then roast- 
ing eggs on the stone steps of the house, by the 
heat of the sun. Metals in the shade became so 
hot from the wind, as to burn the hands.— Century. 

...--A letter from Beirut, Syria, in the Boston. 
Traveler, repeats the report that the Christians of 
Jerusalem are in danger. The city is menaced 
from without by three thousand Bedouin Arabs, 
and from within by ‘he fanatical Moslems. The 
missionaries have fled to Jaffa, and unless the gov- 
ernor proves to be a better man than his col- 
leagues, Jerusalem will be laidlow. Information 
from Damascus says that the remaining Christ- 
ians will be sent to Beirut, by the English consul 
under an escort of Druses. What a singular 
state of things! The Druses are now greatly 
alarmed, and are wiling to do something to re- 
deem themselves in the estimation of Europe.— 
IIence they suddenly become friendly to the 
Christians, and offer alarge escort through the 
mounta.n districts of Lebanon to Beruit. There 
were no American citizens in Damascus at the 
time of the massacre. Mr Crawford, the mis- 
sionary and family, are living in the village of Ye- 
brood, some ten hours’ distance from the city, and 
occupy a house jointly with a Moslem Sheikh. 
This fact in itself will secure his protection. 
Singular as it may seem a Moslem will lose his 
own life sooner than allow the guest in his house 
to be molested. Thousands of Christians were 
saved in this way in Damuscus, and it is currently 
reported that several Moslems lost their lives in 
defending the Christians who had taken refuge in 
their houses.--Springfield Republican. 

The immediate effect of the Syrian war upon 
the missionary lators in that region is said to be 
most disastrous. A letter from Rev. W. M. 
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Thompson, American Missionary in Syria, pub- 
lished in the Now York Journal of Commerce 
communicates the following intelligence concern- 
ing the Mission Stations and Missionaries. 

“The war has desolated almost the entire field 
of our missionary operations. The church at 
Hasbeiya is burnt, and the Protestant commu- 
nity destroyed in the general destruction of the 
town and massacre of the Christian population. 
The Sidon station is suspended. Mr. Ford has re- 
moved to this place—Mr. Eddy gone to America. 
The station of Deir-el-Kamar is dead; the mis- 
sionary is savedand has gone to Abeih. The sta- 
tion at the Seik is suspended} and Mr. Bliss and 
the young ladies of the Female Seminary have 
fled to Beirut and are now here. Mr. Calhoun 
is to disband the Male Seminary at Abeih, and 
hold himself in readiness to descend at a moment’s 
warning. Brother Wilson has abandoned Hems 
and come to Tripoli. We shall probably shut up 
our press to-day, and put our large property there 
in the the best position wecan for for any com- 
ing emergency, Our schools are all dispersed, 
and we are just holding onto the fragments of 
our mission to see what the Lord intends w do 


with us.” 
omnes —— ee 


Errata.—We are reminded of two typograph- 
ical errors in the article “ Fourier and Bible Com- 
munism, No. 2,” published in the 28th No. of the 
Circular. In the lst column, 23d line, un-bind- 
ing should read re-binding. In the 4th column, 
46th line from the bottom, the article a is omit- 
ted. It should read— “Science and Revelation 
are both a lovking into,” &c. 


Cleansing Fires. 





Let thy gold be cast in the furnace 
Thy red gold, precious and bright, 
Do not fear the hungry fire, 
With its caverns of burning light : 
And thy gold shall return more precious, 
Free from every spot and stain ; 
For gold must be tried by fire ; 
As a heart must be tried by pain! 


In the cruel fire of Sorrow 
Cast thy heart, do not faint or wail: 
Let thy hand be firm and steady, 
Do not let thy spirit quail : 
But wait, when the trial is over, 
And take thy heart again ; 
For as gold is tried by fire, 
So a heart must be tried by pain! 


I shall know by the gleam and glitter 
Of the golden chain you wear, 
By your heart’s calm strength ia loving, 
Of the fire they have had to bear : 
Beat on, true heart, for ever ; 
Shine bright, strong golden chain ; 
And bless the cleansing fire, 
And the furnace of living pain! 
[ddelaide Anne Proctor.] 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, 29.—Among the enterprises which 
are now engaging the attention of our mechanics 
and business men, is an enlargement of our man- 
ufacturing facilities in the shape of a new forging 
shop, the foundations of which are preparing just 
east of the mill. A week’s labor in plowing and 
scraping has levelled off the abrupt clay bank, 
which heretofore has formed the unsightly back- 
ground of the Circularium, and given a convenient 
area on which to erect the new building. We no- 
tice piles of brick and stone are depositing, carpen- 
ters are at work, and ere many days we hope to see 
the building compieted. Our editors and printers 
will probably rejoice in its progress as much as 
the forgemen and trapmakers. Heretofore the 
forging part of our trap-business has been carried 
on underneath the printing-cffice, and the matter 
for the Circular has been collated, written, set 
up, printed, and the paper mailed amid the sounds 
of ringing anvils, the thunder. of trip-hammers 
and drops, the whirr and jar and roll of machin- 
ery. While we have learned to appreciate and 
like the grand chorus of industry, and to admire 
tho manly tvil below us, we have sometimes 
thought our nerves would be a little more pleas- 
antly attuned and our thoughts a little clearer, if 
our sanctum was in some more quiet. corner.— 
Some -relief will probably come to us.when our 
friends are fairly established in their new quarters, 
and we can look from our window and enjoy the 
forge fires without breathing their gas, see the de- 
scending drop shaping the glowing meta! without 
hearing beneath our feet its conenssions, aud can 
appreciate the “anvil chorus”. with, the enchant- 
ment which distance.will lend. Nevertheless we 
have learned some good lessons from oun iron- 
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get when the remoter echoes of the anvil’s ring 
come to us, 

** How the strong arm strongly plyeth, 

How the iron unshapen bendeth 

To the stroke of him who tryeth. 

Heated matter, red and glorious, 

Heated life-blood, calm victorious, 

Ringing anvil, hammer plying, 

Shows the good of work and trying.” 

Tn the discussion of the eighth proposition of 
our Formula of Principles and Measures, on « 
recent evening, the following remarks amonce 
others were made: 

MEETINGS EVERY R&VENING. 

A. B.—Meetings or assemblages of some sort 
are natural things—are not arbitrary arrang: 
ments—but, on the contrary, are the growth 
and result of human constitution or life. Wher 
ever people are actuated by the same purposes or 
attractions, they are wont tou come together to 
intensify those feelings and get some sort of edi- 
fication. Aggregation begets enthusiasm. Ther 
is no stronger aggregating instinct than the re 
ligious principle. Every people has some sort of 
assemblages to give oxpression and strength to its 
religious life. The character and frequency of 
these meetings are, of course, very much modi- 
fied by times and circumstances, Our Communi 
ty movement may, in this light, be considered « 
sort of protracted meeting. When people are 
strongly actuated by the religious life—zealously 
seeking God—it is reasonable to suppuse that 
their meetings will become very frequent. Under 
this influence, they may undertake a reconstruc 
tion of industrial society—subordinate business, 
now one of the strongest hindrances to the reli- 
gious life, and in short, go into association fi: 
the establishment of God’s kingdom on earth. 
The religious want must be satisfied every day.— 
The Bible represents God as a social being, 
whos: essential attribute is love. Now it is sup- 
posable that he is yell pleased by the gatherings 
of his children, as gxpressive of their love of each 
other. In fact, he expressly promises tu bles» 
the smallest possible number assembled in his 
name. The members of the Primitive church 
were exhorted not to forget their “assemblings 
together,” after the manner of some. 

While, on the one hand, wé regurd religious «s- 
semblages as the results of an active religious 
principle, at the same time on the other hand, they 
are Lo be viewed as a powerful agency in the hands 
of God for the further improvement and blessing 
of mankind. It would be difficult to enumerate 
all the benefits flowing to us through our daily 
meetings. 1 hey “ cog in” so harmoniously with ou: 
spiritual mechanism,—answer such deep wants, 
and diffuse so much joy and rest. ‘Then, how easy 
it is for one’s best life to come uppermost, and for 
the best minds to find their legitimate utterances. 
I think we shall all find in our experience that one 
benefit we receive comes from a spiritual presence 
among us independent of any particular exercises. 
Our spiritual ranks are cloved up, and we are 
ready to goon to new victory over evil with a 
firmer step. I might say our evening meetings 
are a sort.of touch-stone by which we can know 
our spiritual condition. If there is anything in- 
harmonic in our spirits, how soon it is made mani- 
fest by contact with theassembled church. I cun- 
not help believing a faithful attendance 15 be a fa- 
vorable test of a person’s spiritual standing. I have 
reason to be jealous of any influences that would 
keep me away from the family gatherings. They 
go far to refine and improve us; in short, bring us 
upon a higher plane of development. One’s de- 
sire for stopping an active putting forth of life 
and for cultivating a receptivity to all sweet and 
pure influences, is hore satisfied. ‘The atmosphere 
of our meetings is where we best meet God, and 
are most open to his inspiration. Worship in its 
truest sense, is, I think, more of a social than soli- 
ary affair. I, believe God is better pleased with 
our worshiping together, than by each one keeping 
up a solitary worship of his own. Spiritual diffi- 
culties are more casily overcome in union with 
the church, than by individual effort. 

Our church meetings should not be wholly in- 
voluntary and prompted by present feeling, but 
to some extent ought to be regarded in the light 
of obedience to the will of God. If we be'ieve 
the Community to be ordained of God, it follows 
that he ordains its institutions. Daily meetings 
of the church, being one of God's means of grace, 
they are invaluable to the young and the unspirit- 


ual, snd should be upheld from a sense of obedi- 


ence, if. not from. real attraction. 





—Hory Scrirrvre is not a book for the slothful-— 
is not a book which can be interpreted without, and 
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from whomit came. Rather is it a field upon the 
surface of which, if sometimes we gather manna 
easily and without labor, given, as it were, freely 
to our bonds, yet of which also many portions are 
to be cultivated with pains and toil ere they will 
yield food for the use of man. This bread of life, 
also, is often to be eaten in the sweat of our brow. 
Every Christian should look upon the Scriptures as 
quarries in which he may always dig, and yet never 
dig out—a worli.of wisdom, in which the most 
zealous and successful searcher shallever be the 
readiest to acknowledge that what he knows is as 
nothing compared with what remains to be known. 
It belongs to the,primal necessities of such a book, 
which is ordained for the developing of the higher 
life of every man, that it should be inexhaustible — 
that it should have treasures which it does not give 
up at once—seerets which it yields slowly— with 
rich, waving harvests on its surface, but with pre- 
cious .veins of metal hidden far below, and to be 
reached only by the utmost diligence and labor. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Notes of a Horticultural Tour. 
The Community, N. Y., August 28, 1860. 
Mr. Eprror :— 

Some time since [ spent several days on a tour 
of observation among the Grape Growers west of 
here. The following notes from my diary are at 
your service: 

Tuesday, July, 24.—Visited the garden of Mr. 
Hamilton White, Syracuse. His fruit-raising, 
under the care of a German, is mainly confined to 
two large lean-to graperies,—a cold house and a 
forcing house,—and afew hardy out-door vines. 
Every thing is carefully and neatly done. Very 
close summer pruning ‘is pursued in-doors and 
out. A rigid system in regard to the form of vines 
is pursued in-doors. After the vines become ful] 
sized they are renewed by a gradual process of 
annual pruning, requiring about four years. Is- 
chias and Royal Muscadines now ripe. First 
ripe fruit was cut June 24th upon vines near the 
furnace. Heating apparatus was introduced this 
season, and the results, owing to bursting of steam 
pipes, have not been so satisfactory as they will be 
hereafter. Crop in eold grapery twice as heavy 
asin Forcing-House. The crop in the former, 
not over seventy feet long, is estimated at fif- 
teen hundred pounds. When one considers that 
exotic grapes are worth from 50 cents to $2,50 
per pound according to market sought, the com- 
mercial value of the business in skillful hands, be- 
fore it shall.become overdone, may be guessed. 
A trellis of Isabellas in the garden, particularly 
attracted my attention. It was only three feet 
high, and had more fruit on it than many others 
six feet high, that I have seen this season. 

Wednesday 25.—This morning I started from 
Union Springs on the east shore of Caguga Lake, 
to visit the vineyards of Dr. Farlee, one mile 
and a half farther up the Lake. A morning on 
shores of our inland lakes—whataglory! All 
zold, all green and blue. Beautiful points jutting 
into the lake, here and there an elm looking much 
as if laving its finger tips in the water. The lake 
itself, by some trickery of sun and wind lying in 
long streaks of “ Blue and gold.”—The Doctor’s 
Vineyard occupies the extremity of a beautiful 
peninsula but little elevated above the lake. A 
natural belt of trees shelters it from the west winds 
and the water on three sides keeps. off late frosts, 
thus sometimes protracting the season into No- 
vember. The exposure is varied, but mostly cast 
and west. Soil clayey loam, with -some alluvial, 
all underlaid with tough clay, with a slight ex- 
ception. The Isabella, with a:few:Catawbas, is 
the kind cultivated. The trellises, made of posts 
and wires, are about seven feet. high, six, eight, 
and twelve feet apart: the first distance the Doc- 
tor thinks too close, and the last too wide plart- 
ing. ‘No regular form of vine is kept up, but each 
vine is pruncd so as to keep wood enough. Vines 
look a little pale, well fruited, closely summer 
pruned, neatly tied to trellis, and have their fruit 
well exposed to light and air. Grounds quite 
free from weeds except purslain and chickweed. 
Preparation of ground: after underdraining thor- 
oughly, the soil is loosened two feet deep by re- 
peated plowings and subsoiling, after which bun- 
dreds of loads of lake sand, muck, and muck com- 
posted in the barn-yard are added, making an 
outlay, I believe, of $600. upon one and one third 
acres. The crop on the nine acres now in bearing, 
is estimated at thirty tons. No winter protection 
of vines has been:found necessary. ‘The maturity 
of the Isabella is certain—not so with the Ca- 
tawba. The former, I was told, made good wine 
by the addition of one half pound of sugar to the 
gallon of juice. After partaking of Dr. Farlee’s 
hospitality, 1 started for Geneva, where I visited 
the extensive nursery and propagating houses of 








T. C. Maxwell & Bros. The culture of Dwar’ 
Pears, after the many failures and few successes, 
of late years seems likely once more to become 
popular and successful, now that profitable sorts 
for dwarfing are better known. This firm is 
propagating this class of trees extensively to sup- 
ply the expected demand. Five large Glass 
structures are devoted wholly to propagating the 
Delaware, some Diana, and a few exotic grape 
vines. The demand for eatlier and better grapes 
than the Isabella and Catawba, has made the 
above named sorts very popular. I did not learn 
that the Delaware was much used for vineyards, 
indeed its high price must preclude that for some 
time. Left Geneva on the cars to visit the Black- 
Raspberry plantations of H. H. Doolittle, Oaks 
Corners, seven miles west of Geneva, of which I 
will speak in my next. Truly Yours, a. B- 


Sewish Worship, &c. 
Utica, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1860. 

Dear ©.:—Did you ever go into a synagogue? 
I did this forenoon; or rather I went toa place 
where the Jews worship. The Jews in this, as 
in other places, worship on the seventh day, and 
trade and labor on Sunday as on other days,— 
There are here two places where they assemble 
for religious services. I have only seen one.— 
That isa “small upper room furnished” with 
hard board seats, a desk, and a place where the 
books of Moses, on parchment, are kept. When 
I entered, there were perhaps fifteen men anda 
few women. Some of the former were standing, 
singing and chanting. Soon the parchment roll 
was brought out, and after being kissed by a few, 
it was read by one or two, the rest repeating the 
words after them, or reading the same from 
other books. I understand that the five books 
of Moses are divided into fifty-two parts, and a 
portion being read every seventh day, the whole 
is completed in the course of the year; and then 
the same thing is repeated for years and genera- 
tions. This, with praise and prayer, constitutes 
their worship. The women were separated from 
the men by a thin curtain, so that I only caught 
a glimpse of a few faces, They appeared to take 
no part in the services while I was present.— 
Most of the men had on an extra garment, some- 
what resembling a shawl, but mainly white with 
dark stripes, and all wearing hats. On entering, 
I took off my hat,as I would on entering an or- 
dinary churcl.. Socn one of the worshipers made 
signs to me, which I interpreted as an invitation 
to retire, but on rising to go out he came to me, 
and said he would be pleased to have me remain, 
but preferred that I should keep on my hat.— 
The chanting and reading and praying was all 
in Hebrew, and I, of course, could not under- 
stand a word; but though their words were in 
an unknown tongue, they yet sounded pleasantly 
to the ear. I think the Hebrew must be a very 
charming and .rythmical language. 

I do not suppose the place I visited bears any 
resemblance to many synagogues in this and other 
countries; but probably the religious exercises 
of the Jews are very similar in all their places 
of worship. Everywhere they read Moses, and 
look for a Savior, or Deliverer, who shall redeem 
Israel, and restore them to Jerusalem, and give 
them their former power and glory. 

Sunday Afternoon.—I have just returned from 
the Baptist church, where I listened to a pretty 
good discourse on the church of Christ. But what 
shall be said of the opening prayer? It ccntained 
such language as this—‘ We are all sinners, pol- 
luted from head to foot’’—“ We are full of moral 
wounds and putrid sores.” It is difficult to see 
how any boily of people can use such language, and 
at the same time, conscientiously present them- 
selves to the world as worthy of imitation, and 
an example of what Christ has done for them. 
For, certainly, ordinary sinners can be no worse. 
How such language contrasts with the words of 
the apostle John: “The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from aL sin! 

There is, tome, one exceedingly unpleasant fea- 
ture of city worship, namely, the contribution 
plate! Goto any church, Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal, or Catholic, the same thing 
presents itself: some time during the servicc, you 
see the inevitable plate. Something of the kind 
may be necessary, but it seems as though some 


‘better method might be devised for accomplish- 


ing the same object, than that now in practice. 
Yours truly, WwW. A. He 





Moras or Sorrow.—But for the sorrows of 
the heart, where would the affections: find their 


strength? Our virtues, like the aromatic shrubs 


of the forest, only give out their sweets when 
their leaves are bruised and trampled. He who 
has not felt sorrow, may be scarcely said to have 
known love ; since the most precious joys of the 





suul arise from sympathies that are seldom known 
till they are sought, and never sought till they 
are necessary to soothe an infirmity or satisfy a 
need.— Home Journal. 





A Beautiful Ode. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


This day two hundred years ago, 
The wild grape by the river side, 
And tasteless ground-nut trailing low, 
The table of the wood supplied. 


Unknown the apples red and gold, 

The blushing tints of peach or pear, 
The Mirror of the hour told 

No tale of orchard rare. 


Wild as the fruit he scorned to till, 
These vales the idle Indian trod; 
Nor knew the glad creative skill, 
The joys of him who toils with God. 


O, Painter of the fruits and flowers! 
We thank thee for thy wise designs, 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
In nature’s garden work with thine. 


And thanks, that from our daily need 
The joy of simple faith is born ; 

That he who smites the summer weed, 
May trust thee for the autumn corn, 


Give fools their gold and knaves their power : 
Let fortune’s bubble rise and fall ; 

Who sows a field or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


For he who blesses is most blest ; 

And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to live at his bequest 

And addeth beauty to the earth. 


And soon, or late, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given, 

The flowers shall bloom, the fruits shall grow, 
If not on earth at least in heaven. 





Charity is not Liar or Fool. 

These words occur in the Rev. Dr. Bartol’s 
sermon on THeopore Parker. They express a 
great truth that is too much ignored by many in 
these days, who are too ignorant of the nature of 
Christianity, or too much blinded by their de- 
praved hearts and perverted understandings, to 
be capable of forming right opinions respecting 
the requirements of truc religion. Such persons 
cannot endure the condemnation of the teachings 
of any man on the subject of religion, provided 
they chime in with their louse pre-conceived 
views of the nature of the relations which sub- 
sist between man and his Maker, and of the du- 
ties growing out of those relations. Only let a 
man arise who will broach doctrines that are cal- 
culated to quiet the conscience of the evil-doer, 
by making sin a very venial, if not trifling affair; 
by denying the holiness of God, or at least his 
displeasure at the conduct of men, let that con- 
duct be what it may; and by scoffing at the 
idea of a judgment day, the need of an almighty 
Saviour—especially if he advance his sentiments 
with eloquence, apparent honesty, and unflinch- 
ing boldness, and denounce all who teach the old- 
fashioned doctrines of the word of God—he will 
soon have followers, and these followers will soon 
become admirers, who will be ready to declaim, 
in the bitterest terms, against the narrow-minded 
bigotry and persecuting spirit of those who can- 
not view the teacher whom they idolize in any 
other light than as a pestiferous propagator of 
most dangerous errors. These people become 
fierce for charity—even that charity which for- 
bids to condemn a man who calls evil good and 
good evil. 

We do not believe that there has lived a man 
in these United States who has done so much to 
subvert the very foundations of Christianity, to 
degrade the Bible to a mere code of morals, and 
that of no very elevated character, and to drive 
from the minds of young men all correct notions 
of the gospel, as the late ‘Theodore Parker, of 
Boston. Born of an honorable and ancient family 
in Massachusetts; inheriting a considerable pat- 
rimony, (if we are rightly informed,) possessed 
of talents, certainly, of nu mean order; educated 
at one of the most celebrated universities of vur 
country; a man of extensive scholarship, and, (as 
claimed by his friends,) even of profound educa- 
tion; he enjoyed no common advantages for ex- 
erting a great influence upon human society. It 
is to be deplored that that influence was em- 
ployed in the advocacy of a religion which rose 
no higher than the level of mere deism, and of a 
morality that was no better than that inculcated 
by some of the old pagan writers. But let us 
hear what the Rev. Dr. Bartol has said of him, 
for he cannot be charged with “evangelical ex- 
clusiveness.” 

“*Mistrusting his brethren’s fidelity” to their 
own conclusions, Mr. Parker tvok their serious 
construing of -his position as persecntion. He 
was contemplated by many, perhaps by all of his 


friends, asa martyr. To the association of min- 


isters to which he belonged was ascribed the 
crime of cruelty; and that association has of 
late been publicly summoned to answer some 
questions he printed as an arbitrary tribunal for 
them to answer at, before all flesh, and to express 
regrets for their harsh handling of him. 


“ What was to be done in the case? Was Mr. 
Parker a teacher of Christianity ? It is denounced 


as sheer venom or pharisaism to say no. But, 
verily, Mr Parker did not profess to be a teacher 
of Christianity. He proclaimed absolute relig- 
ion, in oversight of the fact that a religion must 
be relative to the human mind; and that, of al) 
religions ever known, this relativeness is in the 
Christian most beautiful and complete. Igno- 
rant of his own sins, and imperceptive of the 
deepest needs of the human soul, he found in no 
gospel any emphatic design, saving power, or 
final authority. Disowning Jesus as a master in 
spiritual things, though he would inconsistently 
allow Michael Angelo, or Homer, or Plato, to be 
such in philosophy, poetry and art; stigmatizing 
all approach to God through him as whining and 
whimpering through an attorney, and laughing 
at the pathetic symbol of the Lord’s supper as 
the rattie that pleases, or the straw that tickles 
a child—why should he have insisted on being 
counted among the preachers and disciples of 
Christ? He had been called an iconoclast; but 
iconoclasts commonly make their assaults vn tem- 
ples from without; he raised his hand against the 
church inside. Ungracious seemsall abatement 
of praise; but charity is not liar or fool, and I 
must affirm his position a false one, however the 
man was true.”—The World. 





The Prince across his Mother’s Knee. 


The Rochester Democrat relates the following, 
on the authority of an eye-witness, a gentleman 
now residing in Rochester: 

“Some thirteen or fourteen years ago, ber ma- 
jesty, accompanied by the prince consort, and the 
royal children, visited Scotland for the first time, 
and we believe iarried for atime at Balmoral. 
On the trip, the yacht in which the party travel- 
ed by water, called at Aberdeen, and of course the 
loyal inhabitants of that city turned out in large 
numbers to do honor to their beloved sovereign. 
A guard of honor, consisting of most of the mer- 
chants of the place, was formed, and in all the 
glory of broadcloth and white kids, paraded on 
the edge of the dock to which the vessel was 
moored at just sufficient distance to prevent peo- 
ple from stepping on board. Seats were erected 
on the dock, tier above tier like those in a circus, 
to accommodate the thousands that assembled to 
gaze on the spectacle of an anointed queen. 

“ Her majesty good naturedly remained on deck 
to gratify as much as possible the curiosity of the 
bonny Scots, and promenaded about in full view 
of the immense crowd. The Prince of Wales, 
then a child of five or six years old, was with her. 
Among the other articles of furniture placed on 
deck for the accommodation of the queen, was a 
splendid sofa ornamented with tassels, and the 
prince, hke other boys of his age, being of a de- 
structive turn, began to pull at one of them ina 
manner that threatened to detach it. His moth- 
er observed the act, and ordered the boy to de- 
sist. He did so, but as soon as her back was 
turned, seized the tassel again, and gave it anoth- 
er jerk. The queen appeared to have expected 
something of the kind, for she was at the moment 
watching him from the corner of her eye. In an 
instant she turned and seized the luckless heir 
apparent of England by the “ scruff of the neck,” 
elevated one of her feet upon the sofa, hoisted the 
youngster over her knee, adjusted him in the po- 
sition mutually familiar to parents and children 
generally, when such ceremonies are to be per- 
formed, and gave‘him a sound spanking. It may 
be proper to mention en passunt, for the informa- 
tion of youths who sometimes find themselves 
similarly circumstanced, that the illustrious suf- 
ferer, kicked and bellowed under the afflictive 
dispensation, quite as lustily as children of lower 
birth are wont to do. The amazement with which 
the spectators witnessed the example of royal do- 
mestic discipline, may be imagined, but scarcely 
described in fitting terms. A dead silence pre- 
vailed for a moment, but it was suddenly broken 
by a tremendous roar of laughter, which could not 
be repressed by any thought of decorum, respect 
for the queen, or sympathy for the victim of her 
displeasure. The explosion recalled the royal 
mother to asense of her position, and having 
turned toward the crowd for a moment, with face 
suffused with crimson, she hastily descended into 
the cabin, and was seen nu more by the expect- 
ant populace.” 





— Pears should be picked a week before they 
would fully ripen on the tree, and placed in draw- 
ers or dark boxes to mature. They will thus 
color finer, ripen more deliciously, and those liable | 
to rot at the core, be far less liable to this disas- 
ter. There are very few pears that are not made 
batter by such treatinent. The Bartlett, by keep- 
ing it in a dark drawer for a week, will often pre- 
sent a brilliant carmine cheek, when otherwise a 
faint brownish shade only would be seen. The 
Bartlett, will ripen well in this way, even if picked 
before fully grown; the English Jargonclle 
always rotten at the core if matured on the troe 
becomes a good pear by house ripening, 

On the other hand, a peach is never good unless 
fully matured on the tree. 





...-Kossuth is now staying in Paris. Every 
three.months he receives $1,000 from an anony- 
mous :friend in America, in a letter simply stating 





that it is for his personal expenditure. 
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